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future state. | 
abyss of murder, and had provided repentance as the 


industrial pursuits of Cain and his posterity ‘seem to 
have been lost. in. the fusion which took place between 
the. two races, or to have been only the means to pro- 
 @uece bloodshed as selfishhness strove to extort from’ 
_. wealth what it had not the skill or desire to earn. In 
the emphatie words of the Bible: ‘‘ The earth was full 
_ of vielence;” and to such an extent that “God repented 
that he had made man.” 


career of guilt and restore them to the road to virtue, or 
to cut them off in their obstinacy if ‘they persisted in 
This proceeding was rendered of easy accomplish- 
ment, by the fact that there existed one family among 
the children of earth in which’ the seeds of virtue were 

not extinct. 


CLE AND HEBREW OBSERVER. 2, 


Hory Wast, wo faithful in its recitals, conveys to us 
but too soon the sad truth that the design of creation— 


human happiness through virtue—had all but failed, 


In conformity with the principle of volition, the Eter- 


nal had not actively interfered to guide mankind. He 


j had permitted Adam to. plunge into disobedience and ) again ready to reccive its occupants. Once more exist- 
‘mortality, and had completed the existence thus ren- proper ag 

: sarod tepurtett fn nieve by the addition of a|to pour itself out in sacrifice to the God that had res- 
| He had allowed Cain to descend to the|cued it from death, 


means to regeneration. But in all else Ggod has been 


passive. Man's merits and demerits were to be his| awful warning of the flood would’ scarcely conduee to! 
| own * divine mercy did what was consistent with free 


will when it lent the weight of its wisdom and its power 
‘to man’s teaching, and free will would have found its 


highest dignity in obedience, but our first parents, in 
jntroducing corruption into. the earth, had generated a 
love for self and self-indulgence, which degraded man} 
“to be rather the slave his body than its master.| 
_Tristead of looking to the spiritual, mankind regarded 
the corporeal, and in so doing they ignored the invisible 
instructions of heaven in favour of the tangible instruc- 
tions of example asd experience. _ Compared to the 
_-péople of after ages,the immediate descendants of Adam 
were but infants ia all that respects the store of past 

- wisdom for future benefit. History had done nothing 

~~ fer them. misfortune had done nothing. Few in num- 
ber, inhabiting a tract of land whose vegetation was 
a naturally. luxariant, under a climate which was all 

- genial, they were exposed to no vicissitudes of fortune, 
and had little to study but enjoyment. Society had 
not yet entered on to those complications which ren- 
dered diplomacy or war politic. People were simply.| 
pastoral and agricultural, and in the many hours of lei- 
sure which the abundance of fresh nature enabled them | 
to take, their minds, unemployed in intellectual pur- 
suits, wandered in search of pleasures befitting their 

: bodily idleness. Two models only were before them 

for guidance; the long past revelation of creation,-every 
year becoming more shadowy in the distance; the 


present avocations of unemployed faculties, every year 


Jess disposed to any exertion but that which was self- 
rewarding through the joy it brought. As generation | 
_ sueceeded generation, the obedience enjoined on Adam, 
- the repentance which comforted Cain, became but faint 
memories. It is donbtful if they were understood, it 
"js certain that they could not have been appreciated. 
By the gradation which has always since been observed 
- n parallel cases, pleasure unrestrained grew to be licen- 


tiousness, and this exparided to be crime. Even the 


- Merey could do no more; it could not silently permit 


+ jts indulgence to be further outraged, still less could it 
- permit the spirit of love to. be annihilated from creation. 
"To destroy at once the world was to sweep away the 

design of Providence ; but this had unlimited sway, 

something was still left to Almighty guidance.’ A pro- 


ceeding was secessary, either to arrest men in their 


Where all others had steeped themselves 
so deeply in crime, the wonder is not that this family 


was not better, but that it was so nearly good, ‘* Noah, 
a righteous Man, was perfect in his generation.” It was 
thus possible at one blow to -reward and to punish. 
‘Therefore said God to Noah: ‘* Make thee an ark.” 
‘But vainly rese the gigantic fabric for the warning of 
corruption. Men asked not, or, if they asked, they 
heeded not the object of the stupendous erection. De- 
voted to their rapine, their cruelty, their voluptuous- 


ness, they bad not a moment to spare fer refleetion ; 
heaven might» have come to earth, and they would 
not have paused save before the arresting hand of 


And death came in the form of a terrible ven- 


~geance. Eight human beings obedient to the behest of 


merey, pairs of inferior animals obedient to the guid- 


-auce of their Maker, betook themselves to the ark, and 


‘*God shut them'in.” Then the fertilising rains of 
heaven poured down in destroying torrents, the life 


giving fountains of earth welled up in overwhelming 


floods. Forty days.and forty nights the mighty waters 
swelled into a boundless field of desolation, and 


alone in creation floated ‘the solitary few protected by 


divine care. Vainly the terrified herd sought for shel- 
ter; vainly some fled to mountain tops and some to 
cavern depths ; vainly some yelled. imprecations, some 
shrieked prayers; on, on, came the foaming billows 


with resistless fury, till the great globe became one vast 


sphere of fluid waste, and the orbs of space shone on no 
ving Object, 


God remembered Noah and’ that. which was 


‘ness, and to the confidence which divine wisdom and 
ceased only while there was no field on which to fight. 
‘turned to pleasure, and the contest between the eternal 


“pall its vigour. Through creation the spirit of love 
breathed, the spirit of self-love acted.. Noah gave him- 


‘its extent. He had placed in its various parts different. 
i constituents to human happiness—some animal, some 


| fertile valley in which they lived, they. cared not: to ask 


}centre of being. They did not know that nature had 
jother resources, that they had a higher destination. 
| They thought that in fulfilling in ita literatity the behest. 
|——** In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread,” 


with himin the ark,” and again nature resumed her 
functions. Earth began to absorb, heat to evaporate; 
the sea receded to its basin, the atmosphere imbibed. gm, 


ocean of moisture. By slow, but sure degrees the su- | 


perfluity of waters disappeared from the world, and the 
olive branch—for. vegetation had been miraculously pre- 
‘served beneath the deluge—told Noah that land was 


lence teemed in its proper home, and gratitude hastened 
“And the Eternal smelled the 
sweet savour”—the sincerity of a pious heart; and 
although prescience was enabled to foresee that the 


human amelioration, mercy swore never again to inflict 
‘a like visitation, or to destroy the earth in any other 
way. It is the more necessary to bear this promise in 
mind, because on its fulfilment depended the future 
spiritual history of man. 
Tradition here steps in to aid revelation. To Adam 
and the infancy of society obedience and atonement only 
had been given. These had failed of their effect. 
Meanwhile experience had raised society to a state of 
maturity, capable of receiving and adopting a more 
extensive legislation. On Noah and his sons, therefore, | 
were bestowed the seven Noashchide precepts, which are 
still regarded as the fundamental principles of all 
morality and religion. These precepts were in them- 
selves sufficient to lead. man to virtue and happiness. 
Their adoption was due alike to the memory of the 
terrible catastrophe which had just cut off past wicked- 


‘mercy should have inspired, But the bactle of life had 
No sooner were men restored to earth than they re- 


jimage in man, and his corporeal tendencies'was renewed 


self to sensuality, Ham became the Cain of the new 
world. In the bitterness of his anger the father forgot. 
his own shortcomings to remember the crime of his son. 
He cursed the guilty one -through his descendants ; for 
knowing, from his antedilnvian career, the fatal power 
of evil example, he was enabled to foresee how the 
doomed race would themselves contribute to accom- 
plish the destiriy decreed by his wrath. And 8o the 
second era in time began, like the first, in wrong, 
When God created the earth he designed it for 
habitation not in one locality only, but throughout all 


vegetable, some mineral ; he had given the ocean as the 
great highway of intercommunication ; he had endowed 
man with facultiesto aehieve intellectual and physical per- 
fectibility ; and he had therefore ordained that the 
means to the end he had proposed should not be wasted. 
In the exercise of free will, men, at this period, were 
blindly conspiring to their own injury. Satisfied with the 


if earth had not tracts equally delightful and even more 
eligible: They did not foresee the consequences of 
human increase, either that they must resort to violence 
to destroy .the too abundant population, or that they 
must spread as one people till the extremities were too 
weak for progress, because of their distance from the 


they were discharging all the functions of life, except. 
those which contributed to enjoyment. They were 
content to remain simple agriculturists ; invention, 
science, literature, and the thonsand other channels into 
which mind flows, were all unopened. They were even 
proud of their sensual torpor, and in their arrogance 
‘they aspired to decide their own fate by paralyzing the- 
energies which activity only could call into’ play. 
They said: “Come, let us build’ a tower whose head 
shall reach to heaven, lest we be scattered over the face 
of the whole earth.” But. it was alien to divine mercy, 


in conformity with the promise’ to Noah, to suffer man-| 


kind thus to perpetuate its own misery, to render im- 
possible its regeneration. An expedient was needed, 
which might not only preserve men, but which, should 
lead them in the exercise of a spontaneous volition to 
those treasures of nature and of reason of which at 
present they were ignorant. Their language was con- 
founded. A multiplicity of tongues, each unintelligible 
to the other, immediately created a diversity of inter- 
ests, It was impracticable for people to live together 
who could hold.no verbal communication with each 
other. Of their own accord they separated. Some 
| turned eastward, and probably by a tedious journey set 
between themselves and their fellow men the almost 
impassable desert of central ‘Asia. Some turned south- 
ward, and skirting the great mountain ridges, found 
themselves in the fertile valleys of the Ganges and the 
Tndus. Some turned nothward, and sought a scanty 
home in the cheerless wilds of the Caucasus and Russia. 
Some turned westward. These soon took three di- 
rections: some stationed theméelves on the eastern. 


| state of society, the mental faculties were so 


and the more adventurous, taking to 
‘nised the southern shores of Eyrope as 
aivilisation. A few remained at the seat 
But travelling or settling brought no im 
/the one defect. The light of revelation 
tinguished in the stream of voluptuo 
although men were contributing, under. 
| Providence, to fulfil their temporal development, the’, 
spiritual elevation was as yet uncared for. Nay +. 
in the bodily activity rendered necessary by 


us Sloth, and 


that even the traditions which memory might ha 
served were clouded or changed till they beca 
myths of heathenism. Later, when men had eo 
the difficulties in ‘the way to bodily happin 
when mind once more was ‘at leisure to cater fo 


me the 
nquered 


r its own 


ciently lofty to raise reason to heaven. 


the luxurious regions of Asia and Africa, sensnality w 
the prevailing characteristic;. in the more tem; 


immortality. Assyria and Egypt covered their g 


temples by which. the vulgar herd was kept 


worshippers. Everywhere existed some idea of & supe. 


the merit of their singularity, = 


spirit of life, and made it the image of God, so the 


Terah, walked erect with his eyes’ heavenward. His 


before forms of. clay and wood; but their example had 


‘weakness, his contempt for their ignorance. His soul 


rior. Tradition had given. him so little, that. it rather 
to an upward goal, but whither he knew not. His will 
}was to attain.an end worthy the dignity of his being, 


anxious wanderer, and guided him to the knowledge for 
which he thirsted. ‘The eestacy of the Syracusan when 


bath; the phrenzied delight of the Genoese when to 
his longing eyes rose the dark outline of a new world ; 
‘the sublime joy of Newton when the great volume of 
nature unrolled ‘itself before his mind; all were 4S 
nothing to the luxury of bliss which permeated the soul 
of Abram in the form of inspiration. He felt “himself 
newly created; new desires, new hopes, grew within 
him ; he panted to prove his dévotion to the glorious 
Being who had vouchsafed him so much merey, and 
Goa, approving the zeal of his chosen one, determine’ 


cenerations. 

Savinc.—The origin of wealth is in a moral feeling 
self-denial. ‘ Here is something I will not eee 
or throw away—lI will take care of it, store it up 


the future use of myself or others.” The man who firs 
said and acted thus, laid the foundation of a YF 


uponearth. The savings.of each man are a diffusiv® 


blessing to all, and therefore, so far, frugality. is & p 


ecge of the Mediterranean, some penetrated into Africa, 


whieh all may and ought to applaud. 


the water, 
the Pioneers of 
of the Original : 


Nay, More, | 3 
the new 
neglected, 
ve pre. 


gratification, the past afforded no recollections suffi. 


| what men called religion assumed a form modified hy 
external circumstances, or by particular interests, Ty 


valleys of Europe imagination adorned passion with 


‘breath of the Omnipotent fanned this faint spark with 
its vivifying power, and made it the fire of eternal exe - 


While other men were bowing beneath the yoke of 
vile superstition and viler idolatry, Abram, the son of — 


father and his kindred worshipped images .of mortal 
fashioning, his fellow countrymen and his king bent 


no other effect. on him than to excite his pity for. their 


‘opposed than assisted his aspirations; they ‘tended 


and it led him in the right. direction ; he needed but 3 
helping hand more: powerful than his own, and more 
skilled, and all his faculties. were ready to obey its im- - 
pulse, .And God, mindful of the love he bore to man, _ 
and specially watchful of the integrity of purpose which 
makes man immortal, lent that helping hand ‘to the — 


the laws of specific gravity just burst on him in his 


to permit him to exhibit the loftiness of faith to all 


Provement to 
had been eX. | 


the direction of 


ess, 


ness with a veil of mystery, or hid it in the gigantic 


#es Dy which the vulgar “herd was kept in awe, - 
Greece deified the moral and intellectual faculties, and — 
thus elevated them above earth, but it also ep. 
dowed its gods with the appetites and weaknesses of. 
men, and thus degraded them to the level of their 


rior power; nowhere was the Eternal really known,’ 
Thus virtue, which in its perfection is consistent. only 
with the recognition of God, held a comparative | 
and precarious being, incompatible with the true _ 
‘intention of life—progressive improvement and happi- 
ness. Again, therefore, the design of creation was in 
danger of failure. If criminality was less than it was. 
before the flood; if the earth was less saturated with 
violence ; men had approached no nearer to the accom. - 
plishment of an eternal destiny. But mercy had 
sworn never again to wreak vengeance on an entire — 
world, and in the fulfilment of that oath it resolved on 
a third revelation ; im this instance, as in the case of 
Noah, giving to mortal volition and mortal obedience 


_. When the Eternal created light he made it universal; 
| There is no darkness so complete that some principle of  - 
light is not within it. In the plain of Aram between — 
two rivers, the darkness of idolatry prevailed with fearful. 
intensity ; in that plain there glimmered one spark of 

the true illumination. Weak and wavering in uncer- _ 
tainty that spark may ‘have been, but it was there; and 
as into the dust of the earth the Almighty breathed the — 


yearned for something more sublime ; his mind could 
not stoop to adore things'which it felt to be its infe- 
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23, 1837 


CHRONICLE: AND HEBREW. OBSERVER 


‘REVIEW. 


The Song of Translated froma the 
~ Hebrew, with a Commentary, Historical and Critical.” 
By Christian D. Ginsburg. London: Longman, |; 
- Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 1857. 

‘SorrpTURAL exegesis is not the forte of English di- 


‘wines. What with hunting after types, and what with 
‘offering practical remarks, English divines, in their com- | 
_ mentaries, not rarely manage to overlook altogether the | ( 
simple literal meaning of the passages explained, as 
well as the clear grammatical construction which must’ 


‘be the basis of every explanation. We have but lately | 


seen a somewhat formidable looking volume by 
a modern Scotch theologian, intended to be a com- 
mentary on Leviticus, in which the whole of the sacri- 
~~ ficial ordinances are explained typically as applying to 
the Christian dispensation! Resolute and patient as 
“we are, used as we are to the perusal of much that is 


| (1370) mons openly ; 


11, the kingdom almost restored to Christ after the bat-| 
12, the faithful teaching of Michael Cesenas,Peter de 
 Corboria, and John de Poliaco, who were condemned in | 
1277 by Pope John; 13, the preaching in 1290 by 
Robert Trench; 14, the first resurrection, as described 
in Rev, i. 20, which took place in 1300, when Dante | 
the Florentine, Marsilius, Patavinus, William Ockman, 
and John of Gaunt, boldly declared the truth, when 
Philip, king of France, and Edward of England despised 
the authority of the pope, and when John Wickliff | 
15—17, the days of John Huss, 


Jerome of Prague (1415), and the mePAs.o off of the} 


the Romish yoke by the Bohemians.” Seles 
It is a pity that none of the eighty-six sermons de 

livered by St. Bernard on the first two chapters of this; 

book, or of the forty-eight delivered by his disciple, | 


Gilbert Porretanus, in continuation of those of his 
master, and extending to the tenth verse in the fifth! 
chapter have been preserved, which would have no doubt 
fully developed the mysteries of Christianity, and would’ 


performanc 


They only. ‘show that after the 


bare, much still remains to be donein the details. 


in discovering the true meaning of several mene 
which have hitherto eseaped his sagacity, a 


MAHOMET ‘AND THE JE JEWS. 
(By a Gentile Reader.) 
Cuapr. IIT. 
THR MESSIAH REJECTED, 
Tr was in vain that Mahomet tried to coneiliate the 


Jews; it was in vain that he shaped many of the doc- 
trines of his new religion with the express view of _ 
‘They certainly encou- | 


winning them over to his side. 


general 
design of this sacred drama has successfully been laid 
Suf. 
fice it for Mr. Ginsburg to have led the van jinamuch = 
more rational exegesis than is generally employed we 
our divines, Many are the sheaves that are carried 
home by the owner of the harvest. But the more 
abundant the yield the more numerous the gleanings. _ 

[n successive editions our author will no doubt succeed . 


4 


- ¢waddle and absurd, our courage yet fails us at the sight | have placed Solomon far above Isaiah and David in their 


raged him in the outset; and so long as he advanced 


of sach. publications. _ We only open them in sleepless supposed foreknowledge of the Christian dispensation nothing but what was in accordance with Judaism—so 
ia nights, as a desperate remedy, when every other means| although, by way of compensation, we possess the one | long as he proclaimed the worthlessness of idols a ‘———— 
has failed to bring repose toour eyes. The greater our| hundred and twenty-two discourses delivered on Solo- <alieal upon all men. to honour the one true God—Ma- ae 
; disgust, therefore, with the common run of what. is|mon’s Song. by our countryman, Dr. Gill, to his con-|}omet had the Jews with kim. ‘There is reason to _ ae * 


dignified by the name of Scriptural explanations, but 
what would be more aptly termed Scriptural obscura-. 
tions, the ‘more: thoroughly we felt refreshed with the 
sich treat presented to us in the commentary of Mr. | 
Ginsburg. 
>» taking, laborious commentator, who, after having made 
himself acquainted. with the views of the best Biblical 


It is the performance of an honest, pains- 


-. eritics, be they Jews or Gentiles, ‘on the subject, has 
~ once more submitted it to the test of independent think- 
ing, and acquainted us with the results of his cogitations, 


: together with the reasons guiding him in his decisions, 
"Whether we accept these as ultimate or not, we are sure 


to have, by the study of his work, the sphere of our | preters, according to Mr. Ginsburg, a competent witness} him. Him and his religion they accor dingy began to iB 
- Biblical knowledge enlarged. We may not always find | on such matters, the merit is due af having, even amidst | treat with contempt. Even at.the expense oftheir own ; : 

what we seek, but we are sure to find something that is ithe darkness of the middle ages, pointed» to the right blood, and in the face of a bitter persecution, they did 
worth knowing. From what we have said our readers | direction ; for. already Aben. Ezra distinctly states that: this. Asima, a Jewish poetess, wrote satires’ against he 
- ‘will be prepared for the opinion that, although we believe | the lovers spoken of in the song are a shepherd and a| him, and for this she was put todeath. Therewere  . ay 


; that our author is on the right track, leading to the com- 
plete elucidation of a portion of Scripture hitherto 


| numbered among ‘the most obscure, yet. in the details | 

- much that is still intricate remains still to be unravelled. | 
‘Tt is, however, time to introduce the public to the work 


It consists of an introduction to a translation of 
~ the “ Song of Songs,’ anda commentary on it. In the 
: introduction, in eight sections, and extending over 


- 496 pages, the author treats of the title of the book 
and its signification, its’ canonicity, design, method, | 

exegesis, 
- held on it, inquires into the authorship, date, and form) 
of ‘the work, and concludes with enumerating the éxe- 


‘importance, gives an historical sketch of its 


classifies and examines the. different views 


getical lielps for its explanation. The most important 
section is the sixth, wherein the different views on the 
~ book are. examined. and classified, for should the com- 


- mentator unfortunately miss the right. view of the work 
ae its” erroneousness js sure to impress itself upon every 
_ line of the commentary, and however successful he may | © 


~be‘in elucidating details yet the whole will remain in the 


hopeless state of confusion in ‘which those hun- 


dreds of commentators have involved it who, departing 


_” from the plain, literal sense, have obtruded’ on it alle- 
 gorical and mystic explanations, which were the 
‘gratuitous assertions of feverish brains. 


To what ab- 
-. -gurdities this mode of interpretation leads may be seen. 


AS Conn the commentary of Cyril, of Alexandria, who 


es explained, the palanquin of Solomon” to mean the 
 eross, its “ silver legs,” the thirty pieces of silver for 
which Jesus was betrayed, and the “ purple cushion,” 
the purple garment in which he was moeked, the “nup- 
tial crown,” the crown of thorns put on his head (see 
Introduction, p. 67); or: from the interpretation of 
‘Thomas Brightman, i in 1600, of which we ot the fol- 
lowing specimen — 


“Chap. iv. 16, described ie state’ 
2, the declension of: 


the church from 334—1510 ; 
the church after the death of hen many 


‘embraced Arianism; 13, 14, her rising again under. 


Bs Constantine ; 15, the convocation of the Council of 
Nice ;* 16, Europe and Africa defending the: truth |; 
- against Arian heresy ; 17, the decayed state of ” 
church after the demise of Constantine. | Chap v. 1 
Christ knocking by persecution (a. >. 368), in the time 
of Constance, Julian, and Valens: 2, the attempt of the | 
church to obtain justification by ‘works: 3, the with- | 
drawal of Christ in consequence of the Calchedon Council 
refusing to root out heresy according to the exhortation 
of the emperor Marcian ; 4, the rising of the church in 
- the time of Leo Isaurns, Constantine his son (755), and 
~ Charles-the Great, in Frankfort (795), who endeavoured 
_ to exterminate image-worship ; 5, the failure of this 
endeavour; 6,the church smitten and wounded through 
‘the excommuniction of Leo Isaurus, and the conduct of 
the Council of Nice under Constantine (788); verse: 
~~ describes how in 1100, a Florentine bishop, Arnold, a 
- Roman, Hildegarde the prophetess, and Bernard, began 
to seek the bridegroom ;.8, multitudes flocked to Peter 
Waldo, in 1160, to inquire after the beloved ; 9, 10, 
Christreappearing in 1200, at the battle of'theA lbigenses 
with the anti-Christian of Innocent the Third ; 


gregation, in the second decennium of the eighteenth 
century. Let it, however, not be supposed ‘that the 
tabbins, in their interpretations of this book, were quite 


representing the connection between the founder of 
Christianity and the church, the Jewish mystics con- 


sidered it as an allegory, expressing the attachment be- 


tween God and Israel, or the law and Israel. Still the 
rabbinical explanation cannot be charged with the same 
extravagances and absurdities with which : Christian di- 


vines filled their commentaries, and to Jewish inter- 


shepherdess, and that the king is a separate and distinct | 
| person from the beloved shepherd (see Introduction, p. 
46). 
fended by its Jewish expositors, Liwe and Wolfsohn, 
when Mendelssohn’s translation thereof was published 
in 1788. ‘The true design of the work was’ afterwards 
clearly recognised and elucidated by another Jew, the 
gifted ‘Lowison, who, in 1821, to the great loss of sci- 
ence was snatched ‘away. at the tender age of twenty-| 
three. Since that time this view has been maintained 
by the principal Jewish commentators, and it is this 
view also which is adopted by our author, and made the | 


lieved would: only yield itself up to the magic spell of 
mysticism, — Our author consequently finds the design 
of the book in the desire of recording an example of! 
virtue in a maiden who, having plighted her troth toa 
shepherd, encountered and conquered the greatest temp- 
tation which royal love and royal munificence can hold 
out to female constancy, and was ultimately rewarded 
for her fidelity by being united to the object of her. 
chaste love. The young: maiden is the Shulamite, the.| 


| shepherd her lover, and King Solomon the interloper.. 


The Song of. Songs would aecordingly be a drama in 
three acts, and in which the Shulamite, her brothers, 
the shepherd, King Solomon, and the court ladies are 


\ the dramatis persone, whilst the scene. is partly i in Je- 


rusalem and partly in the royal tent in the. country, 
whither the. king had repaired with his whole-court dur- 
ling the spritig, as is customary with eastern monarchs. 
The present division of chapters has of. course to be 
discarded, and new ones to be made, according as the 
part of the dialogue is. ascribed to one or another of the 
interlocutors. Now it ‘is this re-arrangement, this re- } 
construction, as it were, of the elements’ preserved in 


{the book which is beset with the greatest difficulties, 


leaving more room to conjecture than is compatible with 
sound criticism, obliging, moreover, our author occa- 
sionally to intrude upon single verses a far fetched | 
sense, in order to make them fall in with the view 
adopted. And it is in this province ‘in which we con- 
sider much yet remains to be accomplished. Thus, for 
instance, in chapter one, Mr. Ginsburg puts verse eight 
into the months of the court ladies, who, mocking the 
anxious inquiries of the Shulamite after her beloved, 
answer, ‘“ Tf thou knowest not, O fairest among women, 
go in the footsteps of the flock,” &c. 
of the irony, and where the sequitur ? And had not a 
preconceived arrangement to be served would so accurate 
a Hebrew scholar as Mr. Ginsburg evidently is, render 


WN (chap. ii., | 


v. D), by ‘I am amere flower of the plain, a lily of. 
the valley,” instead of, ‘ [ am the flower of the plain, 
the lily of -the valley.”. But then, of coursé, these 
words could not have been! suitably put into the mouth 
‘of ‘the modest Shulamite. We have. marked several 
other passages, in the rendering of which we cannot 


free from mystical views and cabbalistical speculations. 
| If Christian type hunters perceived in the work a poem 


The literal sense of the song was distinctly de- | 


key for unlocking the sense of poem which it*was be- | 


Mecca, instead of Jerusalem. — 
instead of Jerusalem, that org are turned at this hour, | 


Where is the point: at. the first. 


agree, but abstain from quoting them, as they would| 


‘believe that he lived on termsof jutimacy with several 


wealthy and powerful Jewish families which flourished _ 
at the time in Medina ‘and Qher towns of Arabia. 
Then, however, Mahomet profexsd to follow in the 
steps of Moses; indeed, it appearel to be the height of 
his ambition to press upon his countrymen the duty of 
keeping the Mosaic law, or something very nearly akin 
But no sooner did hedepart from the 
path which he had at the first marked out for himselt—_ 


to that law.. 


no sooner had he begun to propagate Bs religion with — 


two other poets of Jewish birth who satirised, and who, — 


in like manner, were put to death.’ The struggle bes 


day to dav. 


were poor and powerless to resist. 


~The hostility of Mahomet to the coat 
After the siege and plua- 
der of Khaibar, a town near Medina, which'wasinha- 
bited almost entirely hy Jews who had grown ich 
‘during many years of peaceful trade, the conqueror was 
resting himself in the citadel, and on demanding some- __ 

| thing to eat, he had a piece of meat set before him; but 
Acom- 
panion of Mahomet, who partook freely, fell dow ur and 
Inquiry being made, it was 
found that the meat had been poisoned by the cook, a 
Jewish female, who said that she thought in this way to — 

be avenged for the ills inflicted on her people; foron  ~* 
being brought into the presence of the agitated Ma- 
homet, she boldly said, “I knew if yon were a true _ 
prophet you would discover the danger; if but thechief 
of a tribe, that you would perish, and we should be _ 


+ ion his life on one occasion. 


he stopped short the moment. he. tasted it. 


expired-in convulsions. 


‘delivered from a tyrannous foe,” Mahomet recovered, 


| but not entirely, for the dregs of the poison lurked in 
his blood, and from time to time, and especially _ em 
his dying moments, he complained that his heart ae 


throbbed with the poison of Khaibar. 


~All the bonds of friendship which existed 
homet found the Jews stubborn, and denounced them 


Mahomet and the Jews were rudely sundered. 


as an evil race; they,rejected his novel. doetrine, and 
repudiated his public acts, and he accordingly punished 
them with the sword. When Mahomet saw his faith 


would not harmonise with Judaism, nor satisfy the — 
Jews, he turned aside with loathing both from Judaism __ 
and the Jews. When the Jews were popular, Mahomet, — 


in order to please them, appointed Jerusalem as the 


Kebla, or sacred point to which all his followers were — 


to. turn in prayer. But as soon as the Jews became 
unpopular with Mahomet, he changed his mind, and 


the sword, and seek to’ ‘lord it over the seuls and con- be 
sciences of men, than he found the Jews tuin aside from 


tween Mahomet and the Jews accordingly grew fromless 
to more, waxing hotter and hotter, and more bitter from 2 3 

But Mahomet prevailed at length, 
spoiled and harassed the enemies of his faith, mt — = 


commanded that all faces should be turned towards | 


Thus the breach between, Mahomet and the Jews 
became wide—infinitely wide. He who in the ontset 


ended proving himself a foe. 


companion of Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore in their 


last two journeys to the Holy Land, is on his way back 


Mr. Kursheedt earries with him the esteem and good 


swell our notice into larger dimensions than we can | wishes of a numerous circle of friends, whom his sound 
spare for reviews in the crowded state of our columns. 


[t were, however, a mistake to suppose that our remarks 
;| are intended to » detract from the merit of Mr. Siasug . 


common sense, his practical knowledge, and above all, 
his devotion to the welfare of his “brethien and his 
enthusiasm for the Jewish. cause, have gained for him. 


had begun by offering himself as a Messiah to the Jews, 


And it is to. Mecca, 


to the U. S.. He set out yesterday for Liverpool. where — 
he will embark in the Canada, being accompanied. by 
the worthy baronet and her ladyship to that town. 
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| whiok he can hold out to the ‘ inquirer’ > advantagbs | reclaim the heretics ? Have. they not read in Prt 


Our Subscribers eve veepectflly reminded that, the accruing to his body immediately beyond those higher | history that for ages and ages every — a Dumber 
yo having expired, the Subs tions are yet remote ones arising from the salvation of his soul. } of Jews were, in Many congregations, 


— due. To avoid needless writing oe ee Thus the war office, when recruiting is not going vel church, and compelled tolisten to Christian expositions? | 
wr herd edged ;,, | briskly enough whilst soldiers are required, prudently | Have they not heard of those amiable beadles, wand in, 
AN 


. our journal in the wee of their receipt, and such authorises the recruiting sergeants’ to stimulate the hand, perambulating the church during the discourse, 

led pment shall have the validity of a patriotic zeal of those indifferent to the glories of war, and gently pricking with their rods the reluctang, 

Receipt. by an increase of vulgar creature comforts. However, | listeners whom the tedious allocution might have lalleg 
“Lerrers TO THE ‘Eorveanchwnhe canned that we do not elderly gentlemen with more zeal and money than into a slumber ? It is the height of presumption. oa | 


‘hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of our correspondents ; 


and as we are anxious, as far as our stnall space will permit, to give understanding, who, pe rhaps, have much to atone for. ‘the part of the agente a hsianee thas am ie 
hearin rand te everyone, all letters intended for insertion shoul 


to the parpose; 4—old sentimental maids: with’ more inquisitiveness | centuries Christianity neglected to Israel ag. 
rot aie ee int == | than charity, to wl rom the lost sheep of the house of quainted with its peculiar doctrines, and to endeavour. 

NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. _ | Israel is represented as a fit pet—are classes with whom | to win any. to its faith. Pray and what was the busi. 
oi sender of the paragraph from the * Morning Post” common sense was never in great favour, The real, | ness of the Inquisition ?.. Did not at-every auto-da. fe, 
ig thanked. useful exertions, which could be effected at their Very | before the obstinate Jew was consigned to the flames, a _ 
| The Star m the communications, | 


wate their contents, cannot he noticed. doors, among their own fellow Christians, at a compa- learned divine take care to expound to the thousan ds 
ver 


i evidently possesses fegling and imaginativeness ; | ratively small cost, have no charm for them. They present the distinctive tenets of Christianity, the. dis. - 
-- -eonstituents absolutely wecessary for success in lyric} lack the romance which only. distant climes can. lend ; | belief in which the Jew had to expiate in the flames? 


poetry, But his lineg are not on a they lack the excitement of the chase and adventure| And whence did Rashi, Nachmanides, Kimchi, 
therefore, unsuited for our columns. 


ae | | characterising the tracking of the wandering sheepin the} Abarbanel, the author of Nizachon or Chisuk Amunah, ae 
iti Ch le and Hebrew Observer :— | 
to Sept. 30, 1857, 5a, | wilds of Persia or the deserts of Arabia, Jewish | derive their knowledge of Christianity ? Where j 


— 4d.; Miss Polack, Malton, up to Sept. 30, 1857, soul at. Sanaa, purchased at the cost of £500, is. worth. i there a Hebrew library. without these works ; and have a 
my ssa I, Kidd, oe Haomey, up to Jan. | five hundred Christian souls in the back alleys of Lon={ not the contents of some of ' them become familiar as 
i, 1858 don, rescued at the outlay of perhaps as many shillings.. houschold words to the Jews? In the sixteenth 


ATH this afternoon at half past four o'clock, | Mundus vult decipi ergo decipiatur.” tury scores of families of J ewish descent, brought up 


| and terminates to-morrow evening at 40 minutes after 5 &. - ns ' wil] leave the dupes of the conver sionists: to their fate, | Christianity, escaped to countries where they were per- | 
or THE WEEK, and turn our attention to the subject which we have mitted to return to Judaism. ere those Sephardim 
«(Genesis vi. 9.) to ourselves to discuss this week. who settled in Holland and England not perfectly we] 


- It has fallen to our lot some time ago. to expose the acquainted both with Catholic and - Protestant Chris. ee 


oe pay | groundlessness of the missionary assertion, that the im-| tianity ; and did they not impart the knowledge thereof = 
4 t vi ish cl It, | provement in the political and civil state of the Jews | to their brethren Let Orobio of Amsterdam and Nieto 


; ; | throughout. Europe was in a great measure effected by of London bear testimony to the truth of our state. — 
the influence of the society. We then showed that pre- ments. Ever since Christianity had become the do. 
| | | cisely as missionary influence increased i in any country’ minant religion there was not an intelligent Jew but he | 
4 tin the same proportion did Jewish rights diminish. We} possessed a knowledge ‘of its distinct. tenets, either 
ONDON : “FRIDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1857. ‘| showed that missionary-ridden Prussia the civil and | derived from. Christian or Jewish writings. ‘And had 
political position of the Jews was daily deteriorating, he not the greatest. interest i in making himself. acquainted 
CONVERSIONIST STATEMENTS. whilst in our own ‘England, the greatest opponents. to with doctrines in the name ot which he oppressed, 
The conversion organ is dingly wreth with’ ‘ae | Jewish emancipation were found amongst: the ranks of} persecuted, tortured and. murdered, to” ‘Inquire 
baying profanely dared to cast a ray of. light into | Conversionists. will now be our task to ‘prove: that whether by adopting them he might ‘not. avert from” 
which of ii | another assertion presumptuously ventured on by the | himself such an awful doom Surely it did not require 


| efforts. are sanctimoniously wide We have. converssionists is equally groundless, and. only caleu- | the silly expositions of suspected. agents to induce him 
committed the unpardonable sin of applying volgar | lated-to mislead those supporters of the. ‘society who, to examine religion: which had become his scourge and 
tigufes ia onder 40 arrive at the proper hot sufficiently acquainted with general or Jewish history, his terror. ‘He had the most. powerful motives 
a | blindly accept the gratuitous statements of the perver- which man can be prompted for such an inquiry. Self 
proceedings, and. expressed in pounds, shillings and | 
TB ||; ‘pamoe the worth of each conversion, or rather baptiam, sionists. In an article of the “J ewish. Intelligence” for | defence impelled to it, and he had the greatest interest 
thie: organ insinuates, can be this. month, ‘its columns have the boldness to put forth in persuading if not convineing himself of their truth. 
such a ‘common standard, “There be al a number of assertions which, if expressed i in general Self preservation urged. in. this direction. And if | 
| “higher tent; depen¢ dent of: ‘Daptisms, and whieh terms, assert that the knowledge which the Jews. of the ‘these | causes failed to produce an. ‘impression upon the 
tists the sprea of kuowle of Christianity present age possess of Christianity is owing to the ex- | Jewish mind, how. can. a. number of silly hirelings pte- 
ong th Jews, and the pe dermining of Ja ertions of the London Missionary Society; that consider- | sume. to. attribute themselves ‘a success denied to 
wee the heart of its professors, i epee ealing to the leis chat able acceptance of Christian coctrines has been: obtained | the most powerful springs? Iti is as though the dwarf - 
ee Talmudism for the most part has substituted the fool- by the same means among the Jews; that to this result would boast of a mies where the gant contended 1 ee 
of man for God's wisdom, and lies and has greatly contributed the “ publication | of the un- | 
nations for his whol esome and saving truths,”* answered and unanswerable work of Dr, M‘ Caul, the] ‘And why should Dr. Old Paths” prove 
is not our intention to. re-examine the conversion b ‘Old. Paths ; that. many Jews have thus ‘been irrefutable oe. ‘Surely, it does not uncover more . 
at We will only any. thet if in spontaneous bep- brought to admit that Jesus was a good man and aj tradictions glaring inconsistencies in the Talmud 
a tisme bed been: satisfactory a the conversioni in: ‘ata. great reformer, and that Christianity has “ been the| than the Chisuk Amunah does in the gospels ;_ and the 
the committee have had occasion to’ vecominnend greatest blessing to the world at large ; " that even | statements pointed out in the rabbinical writings a8 . 
a return bounty. system For, rabbis have been heard to make quotations in their ger- | lies and abominations ” do not appear to a Christian 
as you like, it is clear that in the same number of mons from the New Teatament ; that Jews, despite their mind more ridiculous, wicked, and ‘blasphemous 
.& os conversion organ, and immediately following the rabbis, send their children to missionary schools, in | than the distinct Christian tenets seem absurd to - 
article upon which we comment, there is another which, consequence of their higher moral tone, and that in pro- | the non-Christian, And how is it that with all these 
after ‘the usual unctuous introduction and maudlin | portion as the distinctive features of true Christianity avowedly irreconcileable contradictions and admitted — 
accounte at the + eavy pecuniary Siesis’ dnd temporal (of course the Christianity of the conversionists) are impossibillties a Christian yet believes these distinctive 
misery which baptisms are likely to bring apes. the better known by the Jews, they perceive the lies and Christian tenets? Because he has invented two terms 
oe ~ inguirere,. clearly states, “We think, under judicious abominations of talmudism, and that, of course, although of magic import, which he has invested with. such an 4 
manarement, a temporal relief fund might be attached the Jews may. not yet have been converted, the lost | elasticity that they stretch to any length. The words — 


“to every mission,” which, in plain terms, means, to sheep of the house of Israel has, by the gentle shep- mystery and ain « are made to cover the most glaring 
the of each missionary a sum with | berds, in the pay of conversionists, been brought much — 
| nearer to the fold than before. 


ae We call the a attention of the writer ‘ol es Modern} It is — astonishing to see how much falsehood such an extent that we are reluctantly compelled to 


g the “ Jewish Intelli nee,” : 

ask in het spirit without called to account by their Are Paths” by one of the latest competent Talmudic 


- versy with individuals who cannot find milder names | these persons in earnest when they maintain that pre- scholars who had criticaily examined the “pages of Dr. 


for. appeare venerable | Vious to the existence of their society, that is to say, Me pai 
lhe @ ec, 46 Venerable as the els to the ° reiace to e 
sailants? . What: world: ‘be thought e for more than eighteen centuries, no effective means | tion just quoted. Mr. Edelman argues that by 


would designate writings revered j by Christians as ‘lies were employed by Christianity to make its distinctive method employed in the censured work it might re 
_ andabominations? Orbave Christian controversialists|}tenets known to the Jews? Have these agents never| proved from the Bible that idolatry was enjoined 08 


de J tex apy | 
den.ed to >the Jew ‘heard of. the Dominicans, whose special duty it was to shea. t; 
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doctor have to give ? 


conclusion that 
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— Ask a ‘Christian how God oa (for let it be 
in mind that according to distinctive C. dristianity 
~ Jesus is very God himself) could be conceived of God (for | 
the Holy’Ghost is also the very God himself) by a. 
: woman, be born in the same manner as other mortals 
and that the mother should nevertheless be a virgin, 
ae the reply will be, It is a mystery. Ask again how 
it is that God, who taught that children shall not die fcr 


; parents, nor parents for children, but everyone for his | 


‘own sin, should so far have contradicted himself as to 
sanction the death of his own innocent son for guilty 


: persons, and the reply will be, It requires faith. Well 
then, suppose the firm believer in rabbinism would say| 


to the Rev. Dr. M‘Caul, It ‘is true you have pointed 
out in the Talmud much that appears. to be contradic- 


tory, but it is a mystery, and much that seems to be 
absurd, but I have faith—what reply would the reverend 
We apprehend none, 
peers is, nobody has yet taken the trouble to refute 
e Old Paths,” because there is no occasion for it. 


only repeats, although in. a different style, "what 
-Eisenmenger and consorts have brought forward long 


ago, and what impartial. scholars, both” Jews and 
uty Christians, have long agreed to condemn as & one-sided 
garbl. special pleading, misrepresenting rabbinism 


- for purposes of its own, and on which 1 no o: judge. would 


‘rely i in giving his verdict, : 


As the appearance | of Jesus i in his own time ‘created 


| $0 little sensation that no contemporary took notice of 
om existence (for the authenticity of the well known j. 
passage in J osephus has. been given up long since by |. 


criticism), and ‘the Christian fanaticism of former 
: ages has obliterated long ago every record of Jesus from 


Jew ish literatiare, it 1S quite possible that, left to. their: 
own inquiries, as many Jews may have arrived at the 


“sus was a good’ man. and refornier as 
oe are convinced that he i is only a. legendary personage, or 
that there were several Jesuses, even as there were 
“several Jupiters: or. “Herculeses, to one of whom the 
legends of all ‘were attributed: ‘as “historical facts. 


“Whichever. of these ‘opinions a Jew ‘embraces he 
equally distant from the distinctive Christian. 
even as the Christian who believes Mahomet to have 
ee deen an enthusiast and a reformer is not a whit nearer \ 
ae Mahometanism than the Christian who believes him to 


have, been an impostor. 


= “eving’ Jesus to have been : a good man or & god is’ so 
immense that no degree of goodness ascribed to him 
brings the believer nearer to. the admission of his di- quoted by. the writers of. the Gospels. _ 
: vinity. And for the same reason it may be edmitted 


-that the adoption of. Christianity by non-Jews proves Pa 


blessing, as they thus become acquainted with many, of 


, the moral precepts’ taught by Judaism, and which | 


To those 


who have never enjoyed the brillianey of the sun that 


Christianity has borrowed from the Bible. 


. Of the moon no doubt appears a splendid light, although | 
The 


ae: is only a ‘reflection of. the great luminary. 
mission of Christianity. is to p eparethe heathen nations 
~ for the lustre of the sun by accustoming them first to 
- that of. the moon. But this admission, frequently made 
in these columns, by no means implies an acknowledg- 
‘ment of the absolute worth of Christianity. 


If the missionaries, in opening their schools, were to 


declare that their object is conversion, and Jewish : 
| tents of the whole article. 


parents, despite the objections of the rabbis, were yet 
to send their children there, there would be ground for 
But what is. the fact? They 
| generally suil under false colours, pretend to act from 


the missionary boast. 


_ purely philanthropic motives, end being supported by 
the conversion society, can afford to give the children a 


gratuitous education and to offer the parents, to boot, in 
~. an indirect manner, a bribe in some shape or other de- 


termining them to make a compromise with their con- 
Science, when the discovery is made that Christian doc- 
_trines are insinuated. Very often missionary schoo’s 


are opened in places where the Jews are too poor to} 


establish one themselves. These are institutions with 
which Jewish scholastic establishments can but rarely 
‘compete; for whilst the missionaries, amply provided 
With means, can engage the most efficient masters and 


The fact, 


| these. sanguinary deeds ? 


‘The distance between be- | 


| Supply the best education for ‘nothing, schools estab- 
lished by the Jews have to be supported by their own 
scanty means. Can it be surprising that missionaries 
should find pupils, despite the warnings of the rabbis? 


| On the same terms, we feel confident Mahometan schools 


would be attended by thousands of children in the heart 
of Christian England; but this attendance would only 
prove the well known potency of money—not the at- 
traction of a superior morality. Any inference, there- 
fore, on the part of the missionaries, from the attendance 
of Jewish children at their schools, beyond that of 
| evineing the power of wealth, is erroneous. 

If the teachings of the Talmud may be ienailaiha as | 
lies and abominations, what are we to think of not only | 


much, of the teachings of the founders of Protestantism, | 


but also of the examples: set by them? Did they or 
| did they not stigmatise those departing from their views 
as heretics—encourage the erection of gibbets and the 
burning at the stake of those daring to contradict their 
opinions ? ? Who hunted, imprisoned, tortured, hung, 
and quartered covenanters in. Scotland and dissenters in| 
England Protestant Christians, Who. sanctioned 
The Church of England. 
Who ordered Servetus to. be burnt?» Calvin, the great 
reformer, Can there anything be found i in the rabbin- 
ical writings approaching in atrocity, to. the precepts | 


es . taught by reformers and the examples set by them? 


yet these conversionists dare to stigmatise talmudical 
teachings ; as lies and abominations, Of them it ed 
truly be said, Take the beam out of thine own eyes, 
And why should. rabbis abstain from making quota- | 
| tations from the New Testament? In doing this they 
tianity borrowed from them at second hand. Or need 
we remind the conversionists. that. there is not # moral | 
precept, not a sentence in. the Gospel, but: it had been | ; 


copied from rabbinical writings, or at least was the pro: 


|perty .of the Jewish nation and its. literature, at the 


period of the compilation of the Christian writings. It. 
‘is not Jews alone who have proved this—Christians have! 
is | instituted the necessary comparisons, The Englishman | 
Lightfoot, and the German Schéttgen, have amply elu- 
cidated this subject, and i in our columns the Hungarian 
Rabbi Zi Zipser. has, some years ago, followed in the foot- 
steps ‘of these great scholars. Surely it implies no ac- 
knowledgment of Christianity if a rabbi does not ab-| 
stain from. citing some precept. ‘taught thousands of 
years ago. by his. ancestors, because, forsooth, it was 
We are at a 
loss to know how by any of these circumstances a Jew 
has been brought nearer to the acknowledgment of | 
Christianity than before. the establishment, of this so- 
ciety. The gulph between the two religions is as deep | 
‘and as large as ever. Modern enlightenment and 
‘modern: charity: no doubt present, God be thanked, 
| much neutral ground on which Jew and: Gentile may. 
meet for common sympathy and fcr common action, 
‘But that bridge which i is to span the yawning chasm 


separating distinctive Christianity from Judaism, has | 


ance that it. is the missionaries that will be. the ar 
chiteets. | 

Although we have now disposed of all the assertions 
of the conversionists, we have not yet refuted the con- 
concludes with certain at: 
tempts at reasoning, Ir. which it is endeavoured to show 
that a Jew has no alternative, that he must either believe, 


the founder of Christianity to have beena gross impostor 
or God himself, having come to eave man by his death 
onthe cross. But as these arguments are much more 
forcibly expounded in an article entitled ‘* Modern 
Judaism,” and contained in the “ Eclectic Review ” 
for this month, with which we shall have to deal in an 
early number, we vill dismiss the statements of the con- 


versionists until such time as any new unfounded as-| 


eertions shall again impose upon us the duty of exposing 
their groundlessness. | | | 


Canpirr.—At a meeting of ‘the Cardiff congregation, 
held for the purpose of choosing officers for the ensuing 
year, Mr. Mark Marks was unanimously re elected pre- 
sident, Mr. E. Harris was chosen as treasurer, and Mr. 
Sol. Marks and Sol. Fryedman: officers of burial 


only make use of what is their own, and what Chris- | 


yet to be erected, and it certainly has not the appear- 


\triala and afflictions. 


| | oN — — An 


choristers of the Branch 
: street, at the expense of Mr. S. Ly De Symons, warden, 


beadle, 
ilarity. In the course of the festivity the heal 
Mr. S. L. De Symons, warden, and the other honorary 


in the old English customary manner. The party se- 


parated at an early hour in the morning, highly delighted 


houses. 


been highly gratifying. A grand scena (Io I'Udia), as 


also a simple old English baad (I’ve been Roaming) 
sung by Miss Van Noorden, not only showed her = 
beautiful and flexible’voice to advantage, but proved 
that she is capable of giving effeci in the simple as well eee 

as in the grand style. We predict forhera prominent  _ 
Mr. Vaan Noorden’s accom- 
paniments, also, in a duet with Herr Coffrie, showed that pee: 


position in her profession. 


he is an futallectiel and finished musidan. 


out a rabbi, 
quiring landed property. . 
sciences. 
is deteriorating. 


have been annulled. 
ganisation which is adjourned from time to time. 


‘the priests. 


twenty years. 


| Concordat. 
very rich. 
community. As yet no reply has come. 


Jews should have settled there. 


to flee, has been permitted to return. — Lien d' Israel, 
ror Evin. — Last week's 


| course delivered by the Rev. 


from the legislature, it is alw rays affirmed that there is 


institutions of a Christian state. 


‘always find the religion of the Jews prompting them t 


share the sorrows, as they do a'l other burthens, of © 
upon all snebh Occasions 
as the late day of humiliation they meet in their syna- 


their Christian fellow-subjects ; 


|gogues in the same spirit that draws the rest of the 


| community to their several places of worship, and lend 
their voices with sincerity to the universal prayer, — 


They are free from the reproach of the childsen of the 
market place. 
they have not lamented? In this 


of view the 
service performed on the Wednesday 


fore last, at the 


attention and remembrance. Weare told that a large 
| congregation was assembled to join in a special form of 
prayer, and then a sermon by the Rev. Professor Marks, 
‘of which the following is the outline which appeared in 
the*Globe.” (Here follow the extracts from the sermon 
and the prayer. ) The comments conclude thns: “ This 
is requiting evil with good. How long shall we per- 


tainment was given, on SID PAIBwW last, to the 
Synagogue, Great Portland- 


Mr. H. L. Keeling, and Mr. Sampson 
Samuel, at the house of P. Vallen- 


The evening was spent . with 


officers of the Great Synagogue, as also those of Messrs. 
H. L. Keeling and S. Samuel, were drunk and received 


| with: the treat. The 23 men, too, were borne i in mind — at 


on the’ occasion, being presented by the same gentlemen 
with gratuities in in order to enjoy the festival i in their own 


REUNION DES Arts, 76, Caven- 
DISH-SQUARE.—We noticed, on W ednesday evening the. 
2ist inst., the Seiect artistes at this soirée 
musicale, our talented co-religionists, 
Noorden and his sister, to the hearty and genuine 
applause which greeted thar performances must have | 


Stettin.—The masonic lodge has agreed to receive 
Jews, members of foreign lodges, as non-active members. 
We presume that by the term italicised by us (as we do ae 
not understand its exact signification) i is meant that, al- = 
though. admitted, they are yet excluded from all 
| ticipation in the proceedings of: the lodgé. 

Itary.—The Jews of the duchy of Parma ate eman- a 
cipated, but its five congregations continue to be with-- ts 
In Tuscany ‘and Moeena the Jews. have 
still to pay a special tax, nor have they the right. ge 
The priests there reign su- 
preme over the educational establishments and the con- 

In Austrian Italy the position of the Jews 

The rights accorded them in 1845. 
“They are promised a definite 

hopes of better times are daily diminishing. Everybody eee 

is permitted to attack the Jews in public prints, whilst «=. 

| everything in their favour is rigorously suppressed by — 3 

‘It was buat. lately that a most respectable 

Jew, living in a ‘small: town’ in the neighbourhood of ~~ 

| Trieste was obliged to quit it, after residing there for 

_ At Trieste, a young girl, from Ancona, 

who refused to embrace Christianity, as her fatherand 

mother had done, was. seized by the authority, shotup = 

ina nunnery, and there compelled to be baptised. Suck — 

| is the power | of the priests since the conclusion of the — 

“At Milan there are 1,000 Jews,.who ate — 

‘They, in 1853, petitioned government 

for the: ‘permission of forming themselves into a regular 

The meyor 

of the town has even expressed his regret that somany — 

At Verona the arch- 

bishop has relented, and Sigaor Pincherle, who,in order 

to preserve his infant daughter to Judaism after she had 

clandestinely been baptised by a treacherous nurse, had 


Examiner,” 
| copying from the ‘‘ Globe” some extracts from the dis- | 
Professor Marks on the | 
| day of” humiliation, | offers the. following comments: - 
Ls When a pretext is wanting for excluding the Jews | 


something in their faith repugnant and hostile to the » 
Strange that this 


hostility should never show itself in times of our publie— 
On the contraxy, howeve?, we 


When have we mourned to them and Be 


West London Synagogue of British Jews, is worthy of | 


sist in requiting: this good with evil? Thus preaching — 
and praying the Jews d:aw a purer religion from .one 
half of the Bible than those narrow griping Christians: 
who worry them with Le: ry perse: ‘utions extracted from 
the whole.” 
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‘THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 
qo THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. — 


Birmingham, Oct. 14th, 1857. 
Dear Sir,—Allow to introduce to your, 
‘kind attention the enclosed a livere 
ay Castilian gentleman at a meeting of the friends of Mr, 
Simon King Marks, of this town for the purpose of se- 
curing his return as town councilman. 
Your being always so anxious and zealous to pro- 


address delivered by a 


mote both civilly and religiously the interests of the 


Jews of this country convinces me that its insertion ‘ 
your provincial news will meet with your approval. 
- Sach noble principles, such free, unfettered religious 
opinions, especially by one of 9 different creed, ought 


“not to be in any way lost among cur very numerous 


Believe me, my dear Six, yours truly, 


 Brawincuam.—On Monday evening last a numerous 
oes highly influential “meeting of the burgesses _of 
- ‘Market-hall ward was held at the Greyhound inn, Na- 
~~ “vigation-street, in this town, for the purpose of securing 
“the return of Mr. Simon King*Marks as town counsellor 


for the ward. ‘Mr. A. Barnett presided. 
Mr. M. Maher, jun., bonorary secretary of the com- 
mittee, after submitting the minutes of the previous 

~ meeting for adoption, said—There is one point, gentle- 
rien, in connection with this election upon which I 
should wish to say a few words; and by introducing 
this matter at the onset I will anticipate a prejudice 
which lurk the minds of some against Mr. 
‘Marks as a candidate for the office of town counsellor. | 
It was objected to me only yesterday that there was 
one cireumstayce which would prevent certain parties 
voting for Marks, aud that was the fact of his being 
~~ Jew. Gentlemen, I told those who faised this objec- 

~~ tion what { considered a sufficient reason for supporting 
Mr. Marks—namely, that the Jews were a numerous 


body in the town, and particularly in the ward, and 

- ‘that they were, I believed, the only body unrepresented 
Gn the council, Mr. Marks, or some ‘other gentleman. 
at ual. in position and respectability in. their confidence, | 

ought to be returned. (Applause.).. my humble 
opinion the time has arrived. for putting a check to that 
= ‘spirit of intolerance which would make religion a bar- 
vier to the rights and privileges of citizenship. The 
Jewish race: has been a proscribed one too long, 


the name of religion has been invoked both nationally 


and locally to outlaw from honour and office’ those who. 
conscientiously followed.the faith of their fathers. On 

| this account, gentlemen, Iam glad an opportunity is at 
hand to pronounce most emphatically. against this spirit 


of persecution—for such it really is—and that Birming- 


> ham, “ the freest of the free towns of England,” may be 
amongst the first. to grant full, unfettered liberty of 

~ thought to every class and creed. Besides, if we reflect 
‘. for a moment, is it.not most ‘unfair that men who unite 
“with us in paying taxes and contributing to the wealth 
of the country, should be debarred, simply on account of} 
their religion, from having a voice in the voting of that| _ 


(Great applause.) 
f the evening 


INTERMARRIAGES AMONG THE JEWS. — 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 


Kingsland, Oct. 14, 1857. 
Drar Str,—I have lived sixty years: my father 


was an old man when | was born; we are descended 
from.one of the earliest settlers in Amsterdam. JT am 


therefore well acquainted with the history of our nation 
from its first establishment. down to. the present day, 
and feel in some degree qualified by knowledge trans- 
mitted through five generations to trace the cause and 


‘progress of decay in the Spanish and Portuguese 


Jewish race. To the Jews of German and Polish 
origin the observations in David's letter cannot in any 


-. The Spanish and Portuguese settled at Amsterdam 


aud London in the seventeenth century. The first 
founders were doubtless of strong and healthy constitu- 
tions. Few in number, they formed an exclusive com- 


-™munity, and intermarried among themselves only for 


four or five generations. _That they degenerated in con- 
stitution through close intermarriages cannot be ques- 
tioned. Its effects became most remarkable in the third 
and fourth generations, showing plainly decay of body 
with debikity of constitution rather than mind. 
iny knowledge and experience 1 do not consider any 


: excess of lunacy preyails among us more than the 


doubt, became more rapid by predisposition. ‘The 


. money which with others they are compelled to contri-| 
bute, and-in the making of those laws they are obliged| 
to obey? If they bear the burdens, why-should they 
-not.also enjoy the privileges and honours of: society ? 
Tt is a degradation and an.injustice to outlaw men be- 
 ‘eause they persist in worshipping their. Maker accord- 
the dictates of their own consciences:; and. I feel 
certain the burgesses of Market-hall ward will on this 
.s Occasion show by the triumphant return of Mr. Simon 
Kin Marks that they can appreciate private worth and. 
- public fitness irrespective of the religious opinions’ of 
their fellow townsmen. | 
The chairman announced in the course o | 
that the canvass for Mr. Marks had been most satisfac- 
tory, and litle doubt was entertained of his ultimate 


From: 


_. paverage of general population, and I am well and in- 
-{timately acquainted with the Portuguese nation, both in 


Amsterdam and London. That the original race 1s 
exhausted is quite certain, many families in both coun- 
tries have died out altogether during the past fifty years, 
while those grafted on German stock have increased. 
Nature has positively, in every instance, improved and 
invigorated the stamina of the mixed breed, most won- 


derful to behold, since the union of the Portuguese and 


majority of the Portuguese population of this day. 
Original blood has paid, or is now paying, with few 
exceptions, the penalty of close intermarriages through 
successive generations. On the contrary, the finest 
specimens of the Jewish race may be found among the 
mixed Portuguese and Germans. The marked dif- 


lference of original blood cannot possibly be over- 


looked... But. admitting. David's fears. correct, it cannot 
in any way affect Jewish society in this country, num- 
bering thousands in population, the majority of foreign 
parentage, natives of all climes, whose blood has never 


baneful influence on their issue now ; it only affects in- 


tions. 


descended from the same stock, but separated from 
their northern brethren all that time, intermarriage with 


centuries, yet without the same fatal consequences as 
when settled in small numbers.’ The effect then, no 


plague spot has been discovered, and the natural remedy 


thing to fear from the effects of close intermarriages. 
hended from that cause. If he still doubts, I would re- 
commend a visit to the Portuguese synagogue on a 
Sabbath; he will. have no difficuty in distinguishing 
mixed from original blood, certainly not to the advan- 


4 


may be considered groundless as regards rising genera- 


tions, invigorated by new blood, while the old breed is | 
fast decaying to extinction, . This cannot be overlooked 


by the most careless observer. I have no doubt that 
evil cdnsequences must and will arise, at all times, 


At the same time, nationally, our thanks are due to 
David for raising a serious question. for inquiry, on which 
our future existence is at stake, through a ‘fatal cause. 
By searching . inquiry in time, generations may be 


ear Sir, yours 


EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE.: 


~ Srr,—Without wishing to cast the slightest aspersion | 
on the social morality of our community, and with an. 
earnest belief in the chastity and virtue of Jewish youth. 


as a class, there is yet some room for improvement, and 


actuated by a sincere interest in the well-being of my 
people, a desire to see in Israel a practical evidence of 
the pure morality everywhere expounded by the Mosaic 


purpose to address myself. They are above common 
‘temptations, It is to the hundreds of respectable girls 


it. To these I. say, in all kindness, let ‘Us Inquire 


j}amongst ourselves whether we might not spend some 


of our holidays and pocket money in a manner more to 


is in this country of late a.strong and proper feeling 
against singing and. dancing saloons, where, amid 
a blaze of light, fine dresses, and questionable society, 
Jewish girls (on the Sabbath night: especially) are too 


light, the music, or the dancing, nor is any sensible per- 
son siliy enough to imagine that young people who work 
hard six days inthe week do not require some. relaxa- 


the association with those who, poor fallen sisters, pity 
them. as we may, We dare not sanction their mode of life 
by our acquaintance. Could we not find amongst our- 
selves some one ready to come forward and organise 
amusements more select and to the purpose. 

I believe, because I have seen it, that the fact: of 
young girls frequenting casinos and dancing rooms in 
too many cases leads to their ultimate destruction. At 
first the idea is for excitement, the fun of the thing, as 
itis called. This begets'a craving for further excite. 
ment, and, though not always, by far too often the re- 


sult is what brothers least desire in their sisters, fathers 


German races sixty years ago, now comprising the | 


mingled since the Roman captivity ; more than sixty 
generations having passed intermarriage, can have no 


dividual families continuing to unite for several genera- 


them may have existed more or less during many | 


in time applied. The united Jewish nation has no-. 


our credit and advantage than we do at present. There 


often to be seen. Now there is no harm either in the | 


tion on the.seventh ; but is not something sacrificed in| 


With the Spanish and Portuguese Jews it was very | 
different: Born in’ the same land, through all that period 


David may be satisfied there is no danger to be appre-| 


tave of the latter, satisfactory evidence that David's fears | 


through close alliance, near in’ blood, if continued for | 
three or four generations. without. change; but I also} 
think that the Jewish nation in England is sufficiently | 
namerous to avoid all fear generated by David’s observa. | 
tion, which has caused muck alarm in our community. |. 


SOCIAL REFORM AMONGST OUR MASSES.| 


without the musie saloon or the casino. 
in remarking on such experience as I have had I am/ 


- To the upper classes of Jewish society I do not here : 


who work. hard for a little money... The umbrella and | 
{cap makers, the fur sewers, the dress makers and boot 
binders, their brothers and friends, men and women, | 
| who earn an honest living, and are not ashamed to own 


| 


lif only a passing sickness disturb their 


| ignorant of its existence, still we all know tha 


with tobacco smoke, in the society of shamele 


let us also be likewise, 


in the daughters. “And you who are mothers in Te : 
you in whom is vested the sacred care of your danger | 


honour ; you whose hearts are full of love, who sore 


OUNG lives 
member that your duty lies before 
God and the law have given you protectorship of ay, 
youth ; wean them by kind and gentle bee 
love of display and dissipation ; teach 
mother can (and as my poor pen could 
when they become wives and mothers, 
have resisted temptation, the better the 
to' their household duties, the simpler 
greater will be their reward. = 


them, as on] a 
Dever do), how 
the firmer they 
have attenjg 
their tastes, the 


_ Let us hide it as we will, and, by a speciés of White 
lie common to communities in general, affect to _ 
great object of a girl’s life (from Lady Juliet jp Park : 
lane to-your sister or mine) is to be martied, to form 
respectable connection with a man she loves and _ secure 
her happiness. It ther becomes the question, How is 
this to be accomplished? Is it to be effected by dane. 
ing in a public room with vulgar. fast men—strancers. | 
to you? Is it to be effected in a crowded saloon, stale 
| imeless women _ 
and sensual men? Or is i¢ not best, most honourably. 
and more often effected in the innocent enjoyment of = 


cause of that, in this age, we have nothing to complain. _ 
It is frequently urged that novel reading, s0 general 


| with Jewish youth of the female sex, tends in a certain 


degree to instil a. taste for luxury and extravagance, — 


| That there are certain works of fiction of the Reynolds © 


class I do not deny; but with ‘these ‘rotten branches of _ 


‘literature may not be confounded the works of Bulwer, - 


Thackeray, Dickens, and Charles Reade, filled with the. Pe 


pages many.a lesson has been taken to heart, and by _ 


| whose instrumentality many a character has been formed 
that will be an ornament to our‘age when’ it is matter 


for the historian. 
The amusements of nation are one of the best 
tests of its internal civilisation and intactness, in ancient 
times, when war.was a game,and honourable men fought — 


and playing traitor to the country, in the very palace . 


the sweet arts of painting, poetry, and music were tinged’ 
and darkened by the shadow of his excesses.. Doesnot ~ 
history teem with examples of the like kind? 
- Where are Thebes and Memphis, Greece and Rome? _ 
‘Passed away! buried inthe ruins of their own extra. 


* 


bi liard room orthe Haymarket, and for Jewish girls 


_ Let us take this to heart and think of it, not to pass: 
it idly by, for the time has arrived when this evil should 
‘be crushed ; our neighbours are busy in the good work, . 


_ The age points to progress, and that is only true pro- _ 

gress which seeks to’ combine national- greatness. with: 

purity of domestic life. 

dear Sir, your faithful servant, 
THE STAR OF JACOB. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Sir,x—Your correspondent, Mr. Sommers, in the last. 


markable fact about ‘the Star in the East,’’ and as it 
is recorded in the Book of Numbers, chap. xxiv., that’. 
Balaam prophesied ** that a star shonld arise out of | 
Jacob,” and the prophecy cannot yet be fulfilled from — 
the accompanying ciroumstances. Iam induced so to 
head this note to elicit further information on both sub- 
jects, and hope some of your learned biblical students 

| Weour obedient servant, 

A Constant READER. 


Broussa, Turkey.—From this city we received an 
account of a frightful tragedy, of which a fanatical — 
Turk was the author. Eight Christians were murdered 
by him, and several wounded. Within four and twenty 
hours after the deed the assassin was tried, condemned 
to death, and the sentence put into execution. Upon 
being placed before his judge, who happens to be the 
governor of the place, and upon being reproached with 
the crime he had committed, the prisoner answered 1n 4 
‘Way that shows how fanaticism can blind the huma” 
faculties: “ You, who ought to protect me, do you dare 
reproach me—and for what, for doing my duty prod 
appeared that for a week before the deed the man had 
shut himself in a cell, and passed the whole time 19 


praver.—Christian Tinies, 


from this 


social intercourse? And this is not cultivated totheex. 
tent it might be. Fireside amusements are not suf... 
ciently common amongst us. I do not say reading, be. ~ 


highest and most ennobling séntiments, from. whose 


for what they now earn. Thewild beast fight, andthe 

wilder man fight robbed from classic antiquity-half its 
beauty. In later times, when the “ Merrie Monarch” 
held high court at Whitehall, feasting with. courtezatis” = 


from which his royal father walked to the scaffold, all 


Vagance. And as‘it is the working people of a nation 

which depends its. strength, we Jews should 
about reforming our public amusements ; there is plenty. 
pleasure for, Jewish young men without either the 


number of your journal, has communicated a very te- | 
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a timately adopted, confirmed and entered on the minutes, ' 


officers, and thus test public feeling towards it ; that 


Ace convened for the election of an executive. 


man’s view, did the’ bye-laws just passed permit them to’ 
garry out this suggestion. 
it was impracticable, as the season was too far advanced 


—— : public confidence, deprecated for the present the idea of 


unnecessary alteration, 
_ ing being against the chairman’s view, the elections were. 


proceeded with, Mr. Ansell proposing eighteen g gentle- | 
to form the managing committee. 
having: been seconded and carried unanimously. 


ee president who had: proved himself a tried and old} 
friend of the institution—a_ gentleman who, by his zeal, 


all kind of sacrifices, bestowed upon the charity more. 
~~ substantial advantage than the mere prestige of a name 


position would have proceeded from some more influen- 


tial. individual than himself, but no one could have more 
‘sident, Mr. P. Beyfus, than himself. | 

Mr, Isaae Hyam, having highly eulogised Mr. Bey fus; | 
seconded the motion, which was cartied unanimously. 
as a of the committee should not have fallen upon a gentle- 


better enabled: to promote the interests of the charity 


~». was in the hope that they would in the interval be able 


charity. 


93, 1967) 


THR JEWISH CHRONICLE ANDI HEBREW OBSERVER, 


SovP KITCHEN FOR THE JEWISH POOR.— 
APJOURNED MEETING. 


MEETING on behalf of the Soup Kitchen, adjourned | 
from the 12th inst., was held on Sunday last at Sussex 
all; Mr. P. Beyfus in the chair. | 
‘The discussion of the bye laws was 
having once more been debated and amended, were ul- 


After which the meeting proceeded to the election of 
the committee and honorary officers. 


~The chairman, in introducing the business /to the 
meeting, observed that he would: have liked to have a 
_ public meeting of the supporters of the charity convened. 
for the purpose of electing the committee and honorary | 


he was anxious to see fresh blood infused into shad in- 
- stitution; and that although always ready and happy | 
to serve the cause of the community, he would yet pre- 


fer to be relicved from the labours and responsibilities | 
of office with which he had now been charged for three | 


~~ consecutive years. He was entirely in the hands of the 
meeting, and it was for it to decide whether a general 
meeting of all the donors to the charity should not be 


Mr. Ansell would willingly have supported the 
For this year, he contended, 
for passing a new law in the sense of the chairman’s 


proposition. But for next year he would atrongly ad- 
~ yocate the course proposed by the chairman. © 


Mr. Marks. contended that law 2, referred to by Mr. | 


S. Beyfus was ofe opinion ‘that a theelitig? 


the supporters of the charity" should be. 
virged’ that the inetitution | 


iW a healthy state, doing well and evidently enjoying 


The feeling of. the meet- | 


The proposition |. 


The Rev. M. B. Levy. rose to. propose a gentleman | j 
- assiduity, business habits, attention to his duties, and | 


He ‘should: have wished that the: pros 


cordially proposed the re-election of their: former Pres 


aol Mops Beyfus, jn returning his thanks for the honour | 
ae eonferred: on him, ‘expressed his regret that the choice. 


_ man who by position and connection would have been | 


than himself. If he accepted office again this year, ity 


to place the institution in such a prominent position as 


oto render the presidency worthy the ambition of the 
‘first men in the community, althqugh in love and zeal | 


for the charity he trusted he was not excelled by any. 
other co-religionist. It was now his pleasing duty to 
~ propose a vice-president. He did not know any gentle- | 
man more worthy of this houour than the gentleman 
“who was named in the bye laws as the founder of the 
institution, and with whom he had had ‘the gratification | 
of co-operating. ever since the ‘establishment of the | 
‘If Mr. Henry Lyons was not seen as often in 
their ranks as was for the interest of the charity, let it 
‘be borne in ‘mind that he lived at a great distance from 
the establishment ; but in spirit he felt confident their 
former vice-president was always among them. He 
had great pleasure in proposing the re- election: of Mr. | 
Henry Lyons as vice-president. 

The proposition being seconded by Mr. Alexander 
Levy, was carried unanimously. 

Mr, Lyons, | in signifying: his acceptance of the office, 
and returning thanks, expressed himself highly grati- 


fied at findirg his name so prominently associated with : 


_ acharity for which he felt so deeply—he should almost 
siy the affection of a parent for his offspring—since the 
bye laws recorded his name as founder of the institution. 

Mr. Isaac Lyon had great pleasure in pro- 
posing Mr. Isaac Hyam as treasurer. The eminent 
services which he had rendered the institution last year 
in the same capacity constituted his highest recommen- 
dation to the office; witness the considerable amounts 
which his exertions procured the charity. 

Mr. Ansell having as hon. secretary had particular 
opportunities for observing the successful efforts of their 
former treasurer for the welfare of the insiitution, cor- 
' dially seconded the motion, which was carried unani- 
mously. 


| his zeal for the charity might have escaped him, 


| Ansell had discharged his office. 


{relief of the poor. 


of auditors and a sub- committee, 


Ansell, did not | the. course out by the | 


chairman, 
7 this year begin its operations — ‘somewhat’ earlier than 


4 to open the Soup Kitchen early in December next, 


| Hereford have every chance of success, and but for an 


lips, although a large ratepayer in the ward, isnot 


‘| very carefully and favourably, or it will nake mischief. | 
| No one can live long in Turkey without feeling that} 


Borough of Birmingham, Municipal Election: 1857, 
|St. Paul’s Ward. —The committee for conducting the | 


| Mr. having returned thanks and apologised | 


| for any hasty ex | 

Mr. Bresslau proposed the re-election of Mr. Ansell 
as hon. secretary. He said that properly so the expres- 
sion used should have been that Mr. Ansell be requested 
to take office again; for arduous as no doubt were the 
duties of all honorary officers, he yet believed that none 
imposed an amount of labour and’ exacted sacrifices 
} equal to those of the bon. secretary. It was not his in- 
| tention to expatiate upon the manner in which Mr. | 
It was known to 
‘every One acquainted with the working of the institu- 
tion, 

The motioa having been seconded by Mr. § 
was carried unanimously, 

The vice-president, having in the discussion to which 
the election of officers had given rise, dwelt with force 
upon the arduousness of the duties of the hon. secretary, 
and urged the eens of a paid secretary to assist | 
the on. secretary, 

Mr. Ansell, in returning thanks, dissuaded the com- 
mittee from hastily expending the funds of the charity 
for the performance of duties which, arduous as they 


S. Beyfus, 


were, he yet discharged with great pleasure, as thus was | 


prevented the diminution of funds so necessary for the 


was unequal to the task, he would himself apply for the 
appointment of a paid assistant secretary. 

Mr. Bresslau said that should ever the ajpobateneet 
of an assistant secretary become necessary, he would be 
happy to render his services as hon. assistant secretary. 

The meeting subsequently proceeded to the election | 
The former super- 
intendent was likewise re-elected. 

The president having stated that ev. . the. chief| 
rabbi had expressed a wish that the charity should 


last year, since Passover came in earlier, it was’ agreed 


Several other. matters of less public interest. having | 
been discussed, and some resolutions passed preparatory 


to the opening of the institution, the meeting separated, z 
having passed a cordial vote of. thanks to the Chair. 


“THE APPROACHING MUNICIPAL. EL EC- 


last week has met with a responsive 


in various parts of the kingdom. Already we are in- 
formed that the Jewish candidates at Birmingham and 


oversight, we are assured another Jewish candidate, Mr. 
Jacob Phillips of Birmingham, would have been certain of | 
suecess in his candidateship, as a requisition addressed | 
to him was signed by 120 burgesses of St. Paul’s Ward. 
The disability to which ~we alluded, and which incapa- |’ 
citated Mr. Phillips this year from a municipal office, | 
will appear from. the following advertisement in ‘the 
Birmingham papers:—. 


election of Mr. Jacob. Phillips regret to inform the bur- | 
gesses that through some error the name of Mr. Phil-. 


the burgess list, and he is consequently ineligible | 
as a candidate. The committee regret this fact, inas- 
much as the requisition to Mr. Phillips has been signed | 
by a majority of. the and election was | 


— 


Beir, Svara: Seer: 26. 1857. are soon to 
have a weekly newspaper established i in Beirut. It will 
be the first ever issued in. Syria, and will bein the 


ression which on a former occasion in| 3 


Should he at any time feel that he | 


Arabic language, and supported .and conducted entirely | 
by natives. The house of. Madowar, merchants of; 
Beirut, are the chief pecuniary helpers of the enterprise, 
and Khalil Khevri Effendi, a young poet of this city, 
is to be the principal editor. We watch this enterprise 
with interest, .It is a fair illustration of the cupidity 
and corruption of the Turkish officials that the firman | 
authorising this enterprise, so useful for the public 
good, could not be procured from Constantinople with- 
out a large outlay of piastres. I could wish that this 
Arabic journal might find a few patrons in England. | 
The affairs of Syria move on much as usual, ‘The 
country has been in a rather unquiet state this summer. 
Robberies and murders, and other outrages, have been 

of frequent occurrence in Lebanon, and the government 
‘does nothing but intrigue, as usual, and-play “their cards, | 
and manage so as to keep things in some kind of ordet, 
and prevent downright rebellion. Just now they are 
beginning another conscription to recruit the army, and | 
it will not be strange if there should be a storm on the 
mountains. The Druses will probably resist the con- | 
scription, as they did a few years since, A new ele- | 
ment of trouble this time will be the enlistment’ of, 
Christians in the army, which will have to be managed 


their security, and that of the people, is owing directly 
to the providential. governmennt of God, and the re- 
straints he imposes on the passions of men; and not in 
any sense the result of the presence of the rulers. Yet 
there is no-doubt that the mere name of a government 
is worth a great deal.—Christian Times. 


DAY OF HUMILIATION. 


copy of the resolutions passed at a meeting on the 11th 


inst., in reference to the Indian relief fund. As all 
particulars are embodied in a report which appeared in 
’ of the 13th inst., we copy it, only adding 
that the resolutions then passed have since been con- _ 


the ** Times’ 


firmed. Our correspondent further writes that he was 


unwilling to forward us a copy of the minutes until they | 


should have been confirmed :— 


‘A meeting of the Jewish inkabltants of the borough 
of Chatham tock place on Sunday evening, for the pars 
pose of taking into consideration a letter received from _ 


‘the chief rabbi relative to the fund now being raised for 


the relief of the sufferers by the Indian mutinies. The 
chair was taken by Mr. J...M. Marks, deputy of the 


Jews, and High Constable of Chatham. 
«The chairman expressed the gratification be e 


rienced in taking part iz the movement which had been : : 
originated by his co-rel'gionists, and trusted that the _ 
example set by the Jews of would be — 


in other towns. | 


seconded, 


“That. this tnseting, with our 
| fellow-countrymen. for the relief of the sufferers by the 
mutiny in India, do resolve that the sum of £20 be. 


given from the funds of the Chatham Hebrew Con 


gation fund, independently « of the ‘ndividual subserip- 


tions of J ewish members.’ | 
“Mr. C. Isaacs moved— _ 


That Sir Moses Montefiore, heina ¢ one of the 
lief Committee under the- presidency of the Lord Mayor, 
be requested to receive the with 


sums— 
which was 


“Most. of the Jewish of. Chathara 
subseribed largely to 9 the fond now raised i in thak 


town. 


ofl. 


| churchw arden. 


although it not take before. the ‘Sabbath ah 
"5 


trated:News ” states that the property left by the above | 


named gentleman amounted to £200,000, 


-Boarp or De puties.—T he board will meet on | 
nesday next, in order to elect a vice- president, treasurers, — 
and two. auditors, ‘also to take into consideration the 
course to be adopted with reference to a minute of the ~ 
conference committee, according, to which a conference 
of all the synagogues is to bé convened, with a view to — 
consider the present state the of each : 


synagogue at the board. 


Jewish CANDIDATES FoR Mo: NICIPAL 
Ww e are pleased to learn that Mr. A. A. My er, of Here- — 
ford, who for two: years represented at the town council 

‘the ward of Tedbury, to the great satisfaction of his con- 
| Stituency, has again come forward ‘this year asa candi- Fenn 
date, and has every chance of being re-elected. ; 


Prymov TH CONGREG ATION.—At the annual election: | 


the fol- 
‘elected unanimously—Mr, 3 
Edward Basch, 


of officer's held at the vestry rooms, Oct. 7th, 
lowing gentlemen were 
| Jacob. Nathan re-lected president ; Mr. 
treasurer; Mr. Lewis Hy man, w arden of burial ground. 
On Wednesday, the day of: humiion.” @ numerous 


‘congregation assembled with due solemnity, a collection 
|, was made for the Indian relief fund, amounting to 
£4 128.. w hich amount has been remitte d to. Sir Moses i 


— Jewish gentleman, 
Herr. Mayer Bendheim, of Auerbach, found lately, in 
the above named city, a parcel containing bank notes of 
the value of 20,000 dollars. 


a token of gratitude. 


Tunis. — ‘IT 1s AN Winn THAT Brows ‘No- 


popy ANY Goon.’ ’—The recent murder of the Jew at 


A few. 


Tunis has produced several salutary reforms. 
days since the bey informed the children of Israel in 
that country, through their political chief, Caid Missim, 
that they might henceforth purchase and possess landed 
estates, and to convince them of the sincerity of what 
he said, his highness presented some landed property to 
the Caid. The Jews are now allowed to wear the red 


fez instead of the black cap which has heretofore been . 


the badge of their degradation, It'is now a difficult 
matter to recognise a Jew from a Moor. Of course the 
innovations, Which disturb the old Mohammedan custom, 
and the privileges which are enjoyed by the infidels 
make many a true believer look sulky, whilst he swears 
by the beard of the prophet to censole Manvetf,-ifern- 
ing Advertiser. 


__ 


We have received from the Chatham ‘congregation a ? 


R. Alexander moved, cand Ms. D. Barnard 


correspondent writes to. us thet we 
| Were misinformed ‘i in our naming | Mr. Judah Jacoljas 


This office 1 is held iby Mr. ona. 


Great SyNaGocvr. same 
forms us that the Sabbath for the final trial of the candi- 
date for the office of second reader is’ not yet fixed, 


He handed it to the police, 
refusing to receive any remuneration, and only accepted — 
from the owner, a linen. manufacturer, a — of linen as 


~ 


¢ 
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“modern Jeru-| ‘Steam under Sixty Days to Australia 
SAWING FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. | ceases, our national pride is humbled—modern Jeru-} Steam under Sixty Days to Australia, 
D Being a Masiual alem, its former glory all departed. £14 and upwards, 
“Drawing for Elementary ElliwA. David-| The Mosque of Oinar now usurps the place where _ LIVERPOOL & AUSTRATIaw 
of Method of teaching rawing. y q stood the temple of our faith, and aimost every spot Is AU STRALIAN Na. 
Head Master of the Chester School of Art, an ¢ other croeds a8 once VIGATION COMPANY’S Celebrated 
eon, read Master T .| rendered as sacred to the pious of other Clippers, in coniunct: Stearn 
Professor of Art at tne to the chosen people of God. How fearful must lav BAGLE LINE OF PACKETs. 
Chapman and Co. of a| been the disobedience that necessitated such a punish- 
‘Tas neat and useful tiara Te Ra nearly ail the|™ent from him who proclainied : “ The Lord, the ord) Are dispatched on the 15th of each Month, 
co-religionist, 1s favours | God, merciful and gracious, fong-suffering, and abund- “To the consignment of BRIGHT, BROTHERS & 
h rovince the subject treated in the h ds N) & CO 
The critical appreciation of ‘such works | in goodness and troth, keeping mercy thr FORWARDING PASSENGERe aq. 
book comes. The critical content | forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin. How must GERS TO 
does not OUEES within Que aphere a Ae on the volume | 0Ur ancestors have grieved that Holy Being that he sent } | ALL PARTS OF AUSTRALIA. ae 
ourselves with copying the remar |them forth from such a glorious land to become | 
This treatise is presented to the public under the; ..g among all nations.” How ful y has every threat | ROYAL Ch be sat alle babes seit 
high auspices of the Science and Art Department of the| heen realised! how terribly have we been smitten) ceeG 
Committee of Council on Education ; and Mr. with madness, and_ blindness, and astonishment. of The Cli per Ships_of the Eagle frome 
appears to us to have a high of t heart. Yet this God is our God, and he been she and are damned fur the superiority of the Provisiontan 
fluence of drawing on the youthiu! mind, espec! | true to his word in awarding us the punishment for sin). cient Passenger Accomodation. 
when it is taught in schools with emnge and spirit. oe e and disobedience, may we not believe with equal cer PACKET of 15th NOVEMBER, the Magnificent ua 
say every child, highly and low!y born, no matters) tainty that he will pardon and receive us if we return“ Clipper Ship “ QUEEN OF TUE EAST,” 3000 Tons. 
~ should in these days be instructed yee ices Sot to him in penitence and love. ey | This beautiful and favourite clipper, well, known in the Aus. _ 
~ of form. The youthful min1 might thus be power Y| Such were my thoughts whilst meditating on the rwo tralian Trade as a Passenger Ship, cannot be snrpassed, hor 
restrained from iwnorant and corrupting influences. =: Mr. pictures I have so inadequately described, and ‘such, no sailing qualities are of the first order. Her nobie poop, upwards” : 
Davidson in his intreduction doubt, will be the feelines which they will raise in many | of 70 feet long, unrivailed aecommodation for First and 
The lies cortuuities should be taken of im: Lo) Fore Cabin Passengers. fer lofty tween decks are lighted, 
chi with th ay antages other be iolders. | tilated, and fitted.in the very best manner to ensure comfort, 
pressing both parents and children with the advantages | | 
i and usefulness of the art they are acquiring. Drawing, 
"4 guage, comprehensible alike to natives of every | : 


3000 Noy. 
3500 ec, 


he Cardiff Congregution—-We have been requested}. 
We readily admit the truth of this assertion. And, |, 


‘to announce that Baroness De Rothschild has, through | Glenfield Patent Sita h 
the Rev. A. Levy, given a-donation ‘of. £10: to: the 
fands now collecting by the above congregation, for} == = USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, — 


-» further, there is certainly the moral influence of art, of 
which, of course, drawing is an important part.  Mr.. 
Davidson adds on this 


© Art has advantages which exert an immense influ- 


4 & 


the building of a synagogue. And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress, 
. THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED 


ence upon the moral and inteliectual state of a people. | 
of _.- It gives beauty to all around; it removes the coarse ob- 
by which the lower classes have: been. surrounded, 

eer replaces them. by graceful ones ; it brings neatness, | 


TPVHE ANCIENT MELODIES of the Liturgy of the Spanish | _ 


‘and Portuguese Jews, harmonised by Emanuel Aguilar,| 


My Deak Sin,—The view of two very interestin 1 | have the pleasure of informing you, that after persevering — 


| | with vour remedies, as above mentioned, for eight weeks, he 
rawings in water colours which have been recently 


ON SHOW FOR SALE,. 


1 On preceded by an historical essay on the Poets, Poetry, and 
taste, and refinement into the dwellings of those whose lodies of ‘the Sephardic Liturgy, by the D. A. 
well-being and education is now happily engaging the P vongregation Jews, MEDICINE OF THE MILLION, 
attention of the country ; and, still further, the study of) aon. ‘Wessel anit Co. Scot and Cot PHILOSOPHY AND 
 .. . drawing brings with. it the habit of observation of the. 156, Regent-atieet; “Duncan; Davieow, and 244, Regent-| 
giorious works of nature; and thus, by its elevating street ; Groombridge and Co., 5, Paternoster-row may also he had 
-wonder: to: the beneficent Souree from which “Price Seven shillings: EXCITING CAUSE OF “SICKNESS. 
Such should be the effect of every kind of art on ANTED COOK. As nik ponents of flesh, bone, muscle, nerve and integument. 
human mind; but we know that all painters, sculptors, W ‘ne stomach is its manufactory, the veins its. distributors, and 
cchitects. &c.. have wot. been duly influenced by thelat Finsh the intestines the channels through which. the waste’ matter re- 
Dave Mot deen Culy inviuenced Dy. the | at 40, Finsbury-square. jected in its production is expelled. Upon the stomach, the 
moral it. hough, however, that the |. and: the bowels, these Pills act: 
-eultivation of art and taste should have amoral control} J. C & M DEFRIE S relieving indigestion, purifving the fluids, and regulating the 
Manufactories—1, Oy: & 11, Gravel-lane, this country. It assuines a thousand shapes, and is the primary 
aa » teapot, teakettle, set of fireitons, screwdriver, &c.” are | | ie gum = | type or symptons, it yields readily and rapidly to this searching 
clearly and plainly drawn, that we think. anyone “Os and unerring remedy. | 
might be tempted to try his hand at them. aged : BILIOUS AFFECTIONS, 
.and'tentative? George hoped the day woud soon}. =| all the varieties of disease generated ‘by an unnatural condition 
when every child in his dominions would be able} on = of 
read the Bible. This pious wish is well nigh realised;;- | AN ASTONISHING CURE OF. ASTHMA. | 
we hope that. all children will: be taught ‘drawing,| = | Copy of letter trom Mr, John Bailie, Jun., Merchant, Ballyna- 
elementary music, graceful carriage, the necessity of| professor Holloway, 
honest labour, combined with moral and religious be- have much pleasure in forwarding you particulars of 
TER OF  CURONICLE | last stage of the disorder, when he commenced taking your Pills, 
“@h ‘Malton, Yorkshire, Oct. 19th, 18357. > and. well rubbing the Ointment into the chest night and morning. | 
~ 
« 
© 


eee ae | eC | = was completely cured, and hgs ever since enjoyed the best of 
this town raised in my mind a-train of reflec-| 
eal tions, for which, intimately connected as they are with Be - 1 remain, Dear Sir, yours very truly, - ca 
our most hallowed national associations, I trust you will: (Signed) JOHN BAILIE, Jun, 
| finda corner in your valuable columns. | 
| Holloway’s Pills are the best remedy known in the world 
he subjects of the drawing are ancient and modern | 
Jerusalem (by Mullher and Whittock from research the Diseases 
made in Palestine). Both ‘pictures are beautiful, but Asthma Fig: Evil | 
that of ancient Jerusalem interested me most. ‘There Zo ge | Bilious Complaints Gout {Sore Throats 
behold the ‘T’emple, which, though the second, that on {Stone and Grave’ 
built by Herod, must still have been a glorious editice ; Complainis Indigestion Secondary Sympto 
every wall, ovate, and court: mentioned in sacred history | Constipation of the [Inflammation Tic- Douloureux 
are represented with minute exactness; also the great | | | Consumption Liver Complaints {Ulcers 
aitar and the Holy of Holies, the veil of which is dis-|— | Lumbago . Worms of all 
n the back and foreground of this admirable draw- | | 
| TYARTHENW : rysipelas Retention of Urine | &e. 
ing We see the palaces of the Asmoneans, of Herod ARTHEN WARE, Lamps, Cottons, and Table Glass, for 


; Home and Colonial Markets. Estimates for Theatres, Con- : 

and his sister Salome, the Tower of Mariamne, the tombs | certs, Assembly Reéoins. Con-| Sold at the Establishments of PRoresson 
of Absolom, David, and Solomon, the Hall of the San- ge in 
hedrim, the Kedron, Valley of Jehoshaphat, and many The above manufactured on the Premises, ti following 
other hallowed spots, which no Israelite can behold y 


ved Merchants and the Trade are therefore invited to view the dif. | PTicesi—Is: lid.; Qs. Yd., 4s. Gd., lls., 22s., and 33s. 
without feeling the proud consciousness that that beauti- ferent processes of Manufacture, including Cotton weaving. box. | | 


ful land is i.s, his by direct inheritance; that the gor- 


| There is a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 
geous temple, with its roofs and pinnacles of gold, once | | | | | aes N.B.—Directions for the guidance of patients in every disorde 
resounded with the songs of prayer and praise ; that) To House Owners, Agents, and Others. ee are affixed to each Box. ‘ 


courts the pealing bursts of countless | | J. C. YOUNG 
was ascended to the throne of the Eteruial; that) ECONOMICAL HOUSE PAINTER. AND DECORATOR, | London: Printed and Published by the Proprietor, AprauaM 


Zion was indeed * the perfection of beauty, the jov of 
| Joy oa. | | Bentscn, Ph, Dr., at his Office, 7, Bevis Marks, St. Mary Are} 
iole eart). | 00, MAN SEL-STREET, ALDGATE. } in the Parish of Allhallows, in the City of London. (EB. C.) 


| But turn we to the other, picture, ant our exultation | 


Estimuics for small or large quantities of work, 
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i | London : Friday. October os, 
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